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ARTISTIC MEXICO 

BY OLIVER MADOX HUEFFER 

It is a mistake, when estimating a man's character, to judge 
solely by the shape of his head or the cut of his dress-clothes. 
Similarly when, in defiance to Burke's non-possumus, you set 
out to indict a nation, it is well to seek better evidence than is 
provided by newspaper reports. It is safe to say not one Amer- 
ican out of five hundred has the slightest idea of the truth about 
Mexico and the Mexican people. If you tell him — as is the 
truth — that not only do the Mexicans understand the art of life 
very much better than do we, but that they are artistically 
speaking, whole centuries ahead of us, he will certainly regard 
you either as a fool or a propagandist. If you add that artisti- 
cally speaking, Mexico is to us as was Athens to Boeotia and 
that in the not very distant future she will hold as prominent a 
place in the art-life of the world as did Florence in that of Europe 
in Medician days he will probably advise your relations to con- 
sult an alienist. Yet these facts grow increasingly evident, the 
further we are removed from the days of Cortes and the Pilgrim 
Fathers. If you consider an Indian peon arranging a wreath of 
flowers for his burro, before starting out to market and then turn 
your thoughts from him to a Fifth Avenue florist making out his 
bill for helping you to " say it with flowers" you will arrive at a 
very fair conception of the difference between the two national 
attitudes towards the arts. Love of beauty is as natural to the 
poorest Mexican as is breathing; it is expressed in every incident 
of his daily life — from the shape of his cooking-pot to the color of 
his wife's reboso, and to it, incidentally he owes much of the 
disrespect in which he is held by the hustling oil-men and con- 
cession-seekers through whose eyes we are so often expected to 
see him. Yet you cannot begin to understand the Mexican, 
much less to sympathize with him, unless you not only realize 
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that he is before all things an artist, but share with him his 
appreciation of what life owes to the beautiful. 

A nation which regards worldly success as the supreme end in 
life cannot expect to hold a high place in the arts, even should it 
so desire. You cannot appreciate beauty if you lack repose; 
you can at best agree that it is something deserving appreciation 
and pass to the next page of the ledger. As for the craftsman, 
contented to devote a lifetime to making nothing in particular 
so be it that he makes it well, it will seem to you only right and 
proper that he be removed from a world where he only gets in 
the way of busy people. Yet that is fundamentally the Mexican 
attitude towards work and life. Life, he argues by his way of 
living, was given us to be enjoyed, and through beauty we reach 
our highest enjoyment. Our one duty is to enjoy it while we 
may and leave the Church to look after the next world for us — 
with the result that to-day one Mexican city will tell us more of 
Art, in the true sense of the word, than you can find in a dozen 
American communities rolled into one. The value of beauty 
is not in itself but in the eye of the beholder and artless you 
will be though your galleries are crammed with old masters 
if to you they are naught but something you know you ought 
to admire. 

Not very far from Mexico City is the ancient Jesuit Seminary of 
St. Martin of Tepozotlan. It is one of the most remarkable 
relics of sixteenth century ecclesiastical architecture in the coun- 
try; it includes two great churches, innumerable patios that are 
now wildernesses of neglected orange trees, a maze of cells and 
corridors and refectories and dormitories. It stands in a beauti- 
ful position on rising ground at the foot of a mountain chain and 
all around it are the ruins of its former village dependency long 
since fallen to ruins. It was once the headquarters of the Mex- 
ican Jesuits; after their expulsion it fell more or less into ruin 
and it is now in process of restoration by the Government. 

There are several remarkable points about the Seminary of 
St. Martin. It is remarkable for one thing to find that the 
Mexican Government, which we are generally given to under- 
stand is devoted entirely to bloodshed and disorder, should care 
for its ancient monuments at all. Yet not only does it maintain 
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a department similar to that of the French Monuments Histor- 
iques, but through all the past ten years of anarchy successive 
regimes have never neglected their task of preserving these chief 
glories of historic Mexico. 

Another remarkable thing about the restoration of St. Mar- 
tins is to find that it is under the direction of a pure-blooded 
Mexican Indian, a direct descendant of the pre-Spanish Caciques 
of Tezcoco and an artist of distinguished achievement. Sefior 
Jorge Enciso is by official title Director-Inspector of National 
Archeological Monuments; though still a young man, he is also 
an artist of international reputation who studied at the Beaux 
Arts and whose work has made something of a sensation when 
exhibited at the Salon and elsewhere. One might expect that 
such a man would bring both knowledge and enthusiasm to bear 
upon his present work, but I must confess that, knowing as I do 
something of the horrors of Church "Restorations" in Europe, I 
was amazed at the fidelity with which both the scheme and the 
spirit of the old builders of St. Martins are being preserved. 
Nor is the reason, though simple enough, less surprising. Sefior 
Enciso has not called into his assistance skilled artists or restorers ; 
he has instead given the work to the native Indians of the neigh- 
borhood, the descendants of those who formerly labored on it, 
with the result that it is almost impossible to distinguish between 
some of the old decoration and the new. 

Not only in its beauty and its past and present story is St. 
Martin of Tepozotlan — (it is dedicated to the first native Chris- 
tian who suffered martyrdom in Mexico) — characteristic of the 
art history of Mexico. Despite the spoliation to which it has 
more than once been subjected, as for instance when a Revolu- 
tionary General carried off some of its most famous treasures, in 
the shape of ivory statues of saints, and used them as ornaments 
for his dining room, it still contains a wealth of relics, including 
a valuable collection of religious paintings by such Masters of the 
Mexican School as Miguel Cabrera, Baltasar Echave el Viejo and 
Rodriguez Juarez, and also a library containing many valuable 
and rare books dating from the first foundation of the Seminary. 
The major church again is, I suppose, one of the most striking 
examples of the fantastic Churrigueresque style of architecture 
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on the continent; every inch of its inner walls is covered with 
extravagant gilded carvings, it is surrounded by quaint chapels 
with a wealth of ancient Puebla tiles and the like. 

The plain truth is that Mexico owes much of her artistic pre- 
eminence to what we call her backwardness. Had her people 
possessed our Anglo-Saxon enterprise such a church as St. Mar- 
tins would never have been built, in the first place, or would 
certainly have been pulled down long ago to make way for a 
twenty story office-building, in the second. Her cities might 
to-day be cleaner and more sanitary; they would be very much 
more hideous. To her backwardness also she owes another debt; 
she is a homogeneous nation, in the European sense, with a 
definite national tradition which has never been trampled be- 
neath the onrush of immigrant hordes. To this among other 
things she owes the definitely national character of her art, both 
of yesterday and of to-day. 

It was the custom for the Elizabethan propagandist to repre- 
sent the Conquistadores as ruthless persecutors of the conquered 
Indian and as ably seconded by a ruthless and bigoted priesthood. 
Actually, as we are only now beginning to learn, the Spaniard 
treated the Indians as well as — in most cases very much better 
than — had his Aztec predecessors in power; the Church, though 
it must be admitted that ignorant ecclesiastics destroyed many 
priceless relics of Aztec art and culture, nevertheless protected 
her flock and cared for its material and spiritual interests to the 
best of her power. For one proof of which, we need only study 
the blending of the two different strains into one nation to-day 
and the love which, political changes notwithstanding, the com- 
mon people still have for their Church. 

Most important of all from the artistic point of view was it 
that the coming of the Spaniards intensified the art instinct of 
the nation, making it possible that to-day she is incontestably 
the artistic centre of the continent. Just as the artistic glories 
of medieval Italy were made possible by the coexistence of the 
Church with a wealthy leisured aristocracy, so Mexico found in 
her Viceroys and Bishops and their Courts, what Florence found 
in the Medici, and Rome in the Papacy. There were palaces 
and cathedrals to be built and beautified; the imported art of 
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Spain and Italy and Flanders mingling with that already quick 
in the veins of the people, produced a nascence which has no- 
where else in the world shown itself in a new nation. 

As might have been expected the inheritors of the tradition of 
Tenochtitlan, the Lake City whose beauty amazed even the con- 
querors, showed themselves quick to'appreciate and eager to learn 
the ideals and methods of the Old World. The first Academy of 
Painting was actually established by the Church in 1521 and 
thenceforward native artists held their own against all comers; 
the Academy of St. Carlos, to-day the chief official centre of 
Mexican painting, dates from 1778. Let me note in passing that 
the Academy has lost none of its vigor; it houses a vigorous art 
school where modern art — not however of the "Dadaist" or 
"Tactilist" kind — is taught; in its galleries is to be found one of 
the most interesting collections in the New World including, 
beside notable examples of Rubens, Murillo, Titian and other 
great Europeans, the masterpieces of the Mexican religious 
School. There are other noteworthy paintings to be seen in the 
near-by National Museum, though to the foreigner even more 
interesting than the canvasses themselves are the crowds, in- 
cluding every class of society, with the peon in the majority, who 
crowd the galleries almost to suffocation on holidays and feast 
days. It is worth while, even at the cost of some physical dis- 
comfort, to mingle with them and observe their keen appreciation ; 
thereby you may obtain yet another proof were it needed, that 
the Mexican has inherited the love of art in his very bones. 

The guileless tourist who throngs European picture galleries 
because he is told it is the proper thing to do, will some day — 
when he has got it out of his head that Mexico is a nation entirely 
inhabited by murderers — find that there are artistic treasures 
just as worth while only a little way across the Rio Grande. 
There are a hundred great churches and cathedrals more beauti- 
ful than any yet dreamed of in his own country; there are pyra- 
mids that rival Cheops and bas-reliefs as striking as anything 
Nineveh could show; above all, for those in search of beauty in 
common things, there are a dozen handicrafts, the products 
whereof would drive collectors mad with rapture if they were 
bought in Naples or in Ispahan. The blanket serapes worn by 
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the men are familiar, chiefly through machine-made imitations; 
less so the rebosos worn by the women; of a special interest as 
showing the blending of East and West is the native pottery, as 
for example, the beautiful Talavera and Mudejar ware. Al- 
though the introduction of this is usually ascribed to the Domin- 
ican monks, its Spanish or Arabic influence is, in actual fact, 
merely overlaid upon the very much more ancient native craft of 
which examples are still preserved in the National Museum and 
elsewhere. 

It is safe to say that not one in a hundred persons if asked to 
name the three finest equestrian statues in the world would 
know that at least one of them is to be found in Mexico. It 
represents King Carlos IV of Spain and is said to have been the 
first bronze statue ever cast in America. It is without any ques- 
tion the finest, ranking second only to that of Bartolommeo 
Colleoni in Venice, yet I mention it here, less for what it is than 
for what it represents. 

The Mexican people unfortunately for their reputation live in 
a country of unparalleled fertility and wealth. Were they only 
more enterprising and businesslike they would long ago have 
sacrificed its beauty to the benefit of their own pockets and 
thereby gained the admiration of their neighbors. Their 
cities, to-day mines of beauty in which you cannot walk a hun- 
dred yards without passing some noble church, or palace fit for 
the "Sleeping Beauty," or quaint detail of quainter public life, 
would be rectilinear nightmares where skyscrapers and factories 
and Elevateds and smoke stacks fought with each other which 
should most openly show its contempt for mere humanity. 
Perhaps if the advocates of progress and efficiency at the expense 
of your neighbor have their way, that day may still come. It 
will be a bad day for Mexico; it will be an even worse day for the 
rest of the Western hemisphere, for it will herald the final vic- 
tory of materialism in the New World and the permanent dis- 
appearance of that religion of beauty which is called Art. 

Oliver Madox Hueffeb. 



